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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT  Monday,  May  IS,  1931 • 

(NOT  F0H  PUBLICATION) 

Subject:  "Planting  for  Canning."  Information  approved  "by  the  Bureau  of  plant 
Industry  and  the  Bureau  of  Heme  Economics,  U.S.D.A. 

Bulletins  available:     "Home  Gardening  in  the  South"  and  "The  Farm  Garden  in 
the  North." 


"Put  the  garden  into  jars  and  insure  good  meals  and  good  health  for 
your  family  in  winter,"  my  grandmother  used  to  say. 

But,  as  Uncle  Ebenezer  has  just  remarked,  you  have  to  have  the  garden 
before  you  can  put  it  into  jars.  And  what's  more,  you  have  to  have  a  garden 
grown  especially  to  supply  canning  needs. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Mistress  Mary  in  the  nursery  rhyme  to  grow 
cockle  shells  and  silver  hells.    But  that  was  in  the  old,  old  days  before  the 
secrets  of  food  needs  and  canning  were  known.     Today  it  is  up  to  her  to  plant 
a  garden  full  of  minerals  and  vitamins. 

This  year  every  Mistress  Mary  I  know  is  thinking  about  keeping  her 
family  well,  yet  keeping  the  cost  of  living  down.    A  home  garden  can  help  in 
both  ways.    During  the  summer  season  it  will  provide  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  the  table  each  das'".    And  during  the  winter  it  will  supply  canned 
food,  if  the  housekeeper  has  made  the  most  of  the  surplus  from  the  garden 
during  canning  season.    A  successful  home  garden  not  only  saves  money  on  foods 
that  are  often  most  expensive  to  buy,  but  it  provides  food  with  the  delicious 
flavor  that  can  only  cc^e  from  being  picked  just  "before  cooking.     Corn,  peas, 
beans,  and  asparagus,  especially,  lose  their  best  flavor       standing  in  the 
market.    Fresh  vegetables  coming  direct  from  the  garden  to  the  stove  are  also 
least  likely  to  spoil  when  canned. 

So  today  we're  going  to  talk  about  garden  plans  and  canning  "budgets  and 
how  to  make  them  fit  together.     In  other  words,  how  to  plan  for  canning  and 
how  to  plant  for  canning. 

Ideally  each  member  of  the  family  should  have  two  servings  of  vegetables 
and  two  of  fruits  each  day  of  the  year.    This  is  the  basis  on  which  to  figure 
your  canning  budget.    Allow  enough  plain  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  to  supply  this  minimum  requirement  during  the  months  when  fresh 
food  is  expensive  and  hard  to  obtain.    Then  the  question  is,  are  you  planting 
enough  different  vegetables  in  your  garden  this  spring  for  both  summer  and 
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winter  use?    The  well-planned  garden  will  not  only  provide  for  fresh  vegetables 
needs  "but  will  also  provide  a  surplus  for  canning.    Of  course,  cabbage  and 
many  root  vegetables  which  can  he  stored  for  winter  use,  should  not  he  canned. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  Arkansas  says  that  some  housekeepers  in 
her  neighborhood  got  together  a  few  years  ago  and,  with  the  help  of  the  home 
demonstration  agent,  carefully  figured  out  the  amount  of  canned  food  needed  by 
each  of  their  families.     They  believed  that  a  canning  budget  like  this  would 
guide  them  in  supplying  a  well-stocked  pantry  for  winter,  and  would  save  time, 
energy  and  money.     I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the  budget  they  planned 
for  a  family  of  five  for  six  months.    Of  course,  such  a  plan  can  only  be  an 
estimate.    Where  winters  are  long  more  canned  food  will  be  needed  than  where 
fresh  products  are  available  during  most  of  the  year.     In  Arkansas  the  house- 
wife planning  for  five  would  can  J2  quarts  of  tomatoes  to  be  used  3  times  a 
week  and  

Just  a  minute.  Time  out  while  G-eorgine  gets  her  pencil.  She  wants  to 
jot  down  these  figures  to  see  if  she  can't  adapt  them  to  her  own  canning  this 
year.    Her  family  also  numbers  five. 

All  right,  G-eorgine.     The  budget  began  with  ~[2  quarts  of  tomatoes. 
Next  12  quarts  of  carrots.     Then  2h  of  beets,  US  of  string  beans,  2k  of  okra 
and  2h  each  of  sauerkraut,  corn,  English  peas  and  soup  mixture.    As  for  the 
canned  fruit,  that  was  divided  into  J2  quarts  each  of  peaches  and  blackberries, 

of  apples,  2k  each  of  plums,  pears  and  fruit  juices,  and  12  quarts  of  huckle- 
berries.   An  allowance  of  1  pint  of  preserves  and  2  glasses  of  jelly  per  week 
completes  this  canning  budget.    Of  course,  each  lay-out  of  this  kind  must  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  family  and  the  part  of  the  country  where  you  live. 
If  huckleberries  are  not  to  be  found  nearby,  you  will  want  to  "substitute  some 
other  fruit.    And  if  your  husband  doesn't  eat  sauerkraut,  you  will  want  to  put 
up  more  of  some  other  vegetable.    Be  sure  to  allow  a  place  on  your  canning 
budget  for  as  many  different  kinds  of  vegetables  as  possible.     The  more  variety 
you  have  in  your  supply  of  canned  foods,  the  more  winter  meals  will  be  enjoyed. 
Vegetables  may  be  put  up  in  the  form  of  puree  for  soup,  or  in  soup  and  salad 
mixtures.    And  fruits  may  be  canned  in  the  form  of  juice,  both  plain  and 
mixed,  for  winter  desserts  and  beverages. 

Now,  when  you  have  your  canning  budget  all  made  out,  it's  time  to  think 
about  the  garden  and  special  crops  to  plant  for  canning. 

"Time?"  exclaimed  W.R.B.  when  I  consulted  him  on  this  matter.  "It's 
high  time.     In  most  sections  it  is  already  too  late  for  planting  peas  to  can. 
However,  there  are  other  vegetables  that  ought  to  be  going  in  the  ground  just 
now.    Would  you  like  to  hear  how  we  arrange  this  matter  of  planting  for  canning 
at  our  house  —  Mrs.  W.R.B.  and  I?" 

I  assured  him  that  I  would  be  delighted. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "our  winter  markets  nowadays,  as  you  know,  are  pretty 
good  about  supplying  fresh  beets,  carrots  and  a  number  of  other  vegetables. 
But  just  the  same  it  is  a  comfortable  feeling  to  know  that  there  are  plenty 
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of  home-canned  tomatoes,  okra,  "beans,  "beets,  carrots  and  sweet  corn  stored 
away  in  the  larder  ready  for  all  emergencies. 

"The  main  point  in  planting  for  canning  is  to  provide  a  surplus  of 
fresh  vegetables.     There  are  two  ways  of  doing  this.    One  is  to  make  several 
plantings  and  use  crops  as  they  mature,  canning  all  that  are  not  needed  for 
immediate  use.    This  allows  vegetables  to  go  into  the  cans  freshly  picked. 
The  disadvantage  here  is  that  the  canning  work  is  prolonged,  dragging  out  for 
days  and  weeks.    The  other  method  is  to  make  a  large  planting  and  then  can- 
all  of  the  product  you  want  at  one  time  making  sort  of  a  canning  "bee  when  the 
crop  is  ready. 

I  asked  W.R.B.  what  vegetables  he  is  planting  in  his  garden  just  now 
to  can  later  in  the  season. 

"Tomatoes,  for  one  thing,"  he  said.     "Just  now  I  am  sowing  seed  of  the 
new  Marglobe  (spelled  M-A-R-G-L-O-B-E)  tomato  for  a  late  crop  which  will  give 
us  plenty  of  tomatoes  for  late  summer  use  and  for  canning.    About  the  time 
that  I  set  out  these  tomato  plants,  I  will  make  a  planting  of  okra.  There's 
nothing  like  okra  and  tomato  canned  together.     If  I  lived  up  north  where  the 
season  is  short,  of  course,  I  ivould  plant  my  okra  just  as  soon  as  the  danger 
of  frost  is  past.     The  okra  pods  must  be  cut  right  from  the  start,  but  the 
plants  go  on  blooming  and  setting  pods  until  frost.    This  makes  it  possible  to 
catch  a  time  when  there  is  plenty  of  both  tomatoes  and  okra  to  can  together. 
In  the  South  it  is  usually  best  to  can  the  early  crop  before  the  hot  days  of 
the  summer  come  on;  sometimes  good  crops  of  tomatoes  and  okra  can  even  be  grown 
in  the  fall. 

"Carrots  and  beets  should  be  planted  early  and  canned  while  young*  Or, 
you  can  make  a  planting  now  on  very  rich  soil  and  then  can  them  the  minute 
they  are  large  enough.     If  you  wait  a  little  too  long,  they  may  become  tough 
and  too  old  for  canning. 

"Spinach  is  another  vegetable  that  should  be  put  up  on  the  minute,  be- 
cause it  soon  gets  by  the  best  stage  for  canning.  I'make  a  late  planting  of 
spinach  in  my  garden  and  we  do  our  canning  just  about  the  time  of  the  first 
fall  frosts. 

"Oh,  yes.    Just  a  word  now  about  raising  sweet  corn  for  canning.  The 
second  planting  of  this  vegetable  is  generally  the  big  one  and  the  one  from 
which  we  do  our  canning.    Country  Gentleman  and  Stowell's  Evergreen  are  the 
main  varieties  of  sweet  corn  for  canning.     It  is  well  to  make  two  or  three 
plantings  of  each  to  be  sure  of  plenty,  both  for  table  use  and  putting  up  in 
jars.     Golden  Bantam  and  others  of  the  golden  varieties  of  corn  are  delicious 
in  flavor." 

Time  for  the  menu.    Since  our  minds  are  on  vegetables  today,  how  about 
a  vegetable  dinner?    The  Menu  Specialist  has  one  all  planned.     I'll  read  it  to 
you.    Baked  Stuffed  Onions  garnished  with  chopped  parsley;  Harvard  3eets; 
Spoon  Corn  Bread;  Green  Pepper  and  Cottage  Cheese  Salad;  and,  for  dessert, 
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Cake  with  Fruit  Sauce,  made  of  fresh  or  canned  fruit.    A  successful  vegetable 
meal,  like  other  successful  meals,  needs  plenty  of  contrast  in  color,  flavor 
and  texture  of  the  different  foods.     Choose  the  vegetables  carefully  with 
this  in  mind  and  then  cook  and  season  them  to  perfection  and  serve  them  daintily 
to  appeal  to  the  eye  and  the  appetite.     I  haven't  time  today  to  give  you  the 
recipes,  "but  if  you'll  bring  a  pencil  tomorrow  you  shall  have  the  directions 
for  making  stuffed  onions  and  also  that  good  Southern  dish  —  spoon  bread. 

We'll  also  talk  over  some  housekeeper's  questions  tomorrow. 


